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"BROOK  TRAVERS' 

IN 

•THE  DICTATOR" 


THE  THEATRE 

The  Kght,  the  laughter,  and  the  warmth  of 
Life.  Youth's  story-book  come  true.  An 
easy  chair  for  jaded  age.  A  good  place  to 
go  bad  nights.  The  only  place  where  for 
$2.00  you  can  be  on  velvet  for  two  hours. 
A  playground  for  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  "play."  A  constant  topic  for  those  who 
know  it  least.  In  fact,  a  place  where  you 
check  your  troubles  when  you  check  your  coat. 


SIR    AUGUSTUS  ARMITAGE 

IN 

•  THE  PATRIOT"   (Act  II) 


ACTORS 

*  Brief  chroniclers  of  the  times,"  they  are 
like  watches.  There  are  good  watches  and 
bad  watches;  good  actors  and  bad  actors. 
Some  of  them  run  a  year,  some  only  for  a 
night.  The  most  sensitive  instruments  in  the 
world  —some  need  a  great  deal  of  care,  others 
seem  the  better  off  for  a  few  hard  bumps. 
Some  are  repeaters,  others  are  not.  There 
are  those  that  are  case  filled,  diamond  studded, 
with  golden  works,  that  run  with  unvarying 
accuracy;  but  there  are  also  some  of  imitation 
case  and  cheap  works  that  soon  run  down. 
Some  are  open-faced,  others  are  closed — in 
hock.  They  all  have  wheels,  some  have 
more  than  others.  The  best  of  them  give 
promise  of  running  on  forever,  but  they  all 


need  a  little  winding — which  is  a  good  play — 
and  there  are  few  of  them  that  are  not  better 
off  for  a  good  guard,  (the  best  in  the  market 
is  a  little  one  stamped  C.  F.).  There  are 
handsome  ones  that  look  well  and  are  good 
for  showing,  but  these  are  costly  and  do  not 
always  wear  as  well  as  the  cheaper  and 
hardier  ones.  Handsome  or  plain,  they  all 
need  a  chain,  which  is  good  management. 
The  public  gladly  pays  out  its  money  for 
those  that  have  good  works — which  is  ability; 
a  fine  setting — which  is  a  first  class  production; 
and  keep  good  time — which  is  a  good  route. 
— ^AU  others  are  as  junk. 


bIR  AUGUSTUS    ARMITAGE 

IN 

"THE   PATRIOT"  (Act  III> 


AN  ACROSTIC 

■J"o  be  or  not  to  be — IT — is  the  question. 
Hits  are  all  right,  but  make  them  safe  hits. 
Everything  comes  to  him  who  works. 

Patience  is  a  virtue — try  and  read  this  book 
through. 

America,  the  land  of  the  brave  and  the  home 
of  the  free — press. 

"Turn  over  a  new  leaf  now,  don't  wait  till 
New  Years. 

Rome  wasn't  billed  in  a  day — and  they  had 
pretty  good  agents  then,  too. 

|f  you  want  to  succeed — work;  if  you  want 
to  keep  working — succeed. 

Opposite   Rogers  Peet  —  The  Garrick  — 
"Success,  Herald." 

That  will  be  about  all. 


A  \ 


■  THE   BEY" 

IN 

MISS  PHILADELPHIA" 


BY  YOUR  LEAVE 

It  was  against  the  advice  of  father,  mother 
and  the  family  dog  that  I  became  an  actor 
at  the  advanced  age  of  five.  Father  was 
"back  with  the  company,"  mother  was  lead- 
ing lady  and  the  dog  was  advance  man.  We 
gave  him  the  name  of  "Advance  Man,"  be- 
cause he  was  always  doing  one  of  two 
things — drinking  or  sitting  down.  At  any 
rate  every  member  of  the  family  had  an 
argument  against  my  entering  "the  profes- 
sion." Even  now  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  by  "the  profession"  they  meant  the 
theatrical  profession,  or  the  family.  Father, 
gaily  leaning  upon  his  plough  as  he  spoke, 
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(father  always  had  his  plough  with  him 
when  he  addressed  the  family) — with  one 
foot  in  one  furrow  and  the  other  in  his  hand 
said, — **My  son,  how  can  you  hope  to  suc- 
ceed upon  the  stage — your  father  was  not 
a  Confederate  general,  your  mother  was  not 
a  Russian  countess  and  you  were  not  born 
at  sea.  These  are  the  three  essentials  to  suc- 
cess upon  the  stage;  don't  take  my  word  for 
it,  ask  any  press  agent ;  they  invented  the  bus- 
iness, I  didn't. 

As  father  finished  uttering  the  last 
stickful  of  his  little  homily,  ending  by 
borrowing  a  cigarette  from  me,  mother 
happened  to  be  serving  tea  to  the  fashionable 
set  at  our  home  in  Circleville.    Tea  usually 
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BENJAMIN    BENNETT 

IN 

"A   BACK  NUMBER" 


refreshed  and  sometimes  exhilarated  mother. 
She  was  just  having  her  tenth  package  (of 
tea)  as  I  turned  to  her  for  words  of  com- 
fort. "My  boy;"  said  she  smiHngly,  be- 
tween her  cups  (of  tea),  "if  you  must  go 
on  the  stage,  and  anticipate  any  success,  you 
must  first  be  educated  in  a  convent,  so  that 
the  newspapers  can  describe  you  as  devoutly 
religious;  learn  at  least  ten  words  in  three 
foreign  languages,  so  that  you  may  be  known 
as  a  linguist;  publicly  sob  Chopin  and  sigh 
Wagner,  and  they  will  call  you  a  skilled 
musician.  For  front  page  stories  I  should  say 
try  settlement  work,  act  in  hospital  wards  or 
attack  dramatic  critics,  and  above  all  have 
the  usual  number  of  fist  fights  in  conspicuous 
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public  places.     In  other  words,  fame  comes 

to  the  actor  who  acts  best  off  the  stage,  not 

»» 
on. 

I  was  a  Httle  disappointed  at  this  because 
everything  I  did  as  an  amateur  went  so  well 
with  the  family  dog.  No  circus  ever  had  a 
better  "barker"  to  announce  its  wares  than  I 
had  in  our  family  dog.  He  was  a  won- 
derful audience.  I  have  since  learned  that 
you  can  buy  the  applause  of  a  human 
being,  but  no  amount  of  money  can  buy 
the  wag  of  a  dog's  tail.  They  may  prefer 
farce  to  high  comedy,  hilarious  action  to 
witty  dialogue,  but  for  a  perfect  first  night 
audience  give  me  a  house  full  of  dogs.  How- 
ever cold  their  noses  may  be,  they  never  have 
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"BENJAMIN    FITZHUGH" 

IN 

THE    MAN    FROM    MEXICO" 


cold  feet.  So  when  I  learned  that  every  dog 
has  his  day — (a  promise  never  held  out  to 
cats) — and  that  there  are  at  least  365  kinds 
of  dogs — to  say  nothing  of  the  bipeds — the 
stage  loomed  up  as  a  highly  promising  career 
— I  was  sure  of  an  audience  every  day. 

But  do  audiences  make  actors  or  actors 
audiences,  or  do  newspapers  make  both  ? 

Is  America  a  nation  of  showmen  ?  Must 
you  be  personally  eccentric  to  be  personally 
famous  ?  And  is  that  the  kind  of  fame  they 
call  a  bubble — because  it  lasts  only  for  a 
moment  ? 

Now  that  I  have  started  all  this,  I  give  it 
up.  All  that  I  know  is  that,  ignoring  parental 
advice   (what  else  is  parental  advice  for),  I 
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have  never  consciously  walked  about  the 
streets  in  a  white  suit;  I  have  never  hunted 
tigers  in  Africa  or  newspaper  publishers  in 
Park  Row ;  and  I  have  always  preferred  soap 
and  water  to  milk  and  champagne  for  bathing 
purposes — and  yet  they  call  me  a  famous 
actor.  In  other  words,  don  t  act  the  way 
your  neighbors  act,  if  you  want  to  be  an 
actor.  May  I  never  be  called  anything 
worse.  William  Collier. 
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IKE  BENNEIT" 

IN 

ONE  OF  THE  BOYS" 


CHARLES    FROHMAN 

Presents 

WILLIAM    COLLIER 

In  the  Farce,  in  Three  Acts, 

THE  PATRIOT 

By  J.  Hartley  Manners  and  WilHam  Collier. 

CAST 

Sir  Augustus  Plantagenet  Armitage William  Collier 

Pop  Strong    John   Savillc 

Steve  Masterson Wallace  Worsley 

Percival  Robertshaw Frank  Westerton 

Caesar Thomas  Martin 

Wamblikti   Thomas  Beauregard 

Blynn John  B.  Adam 

Kid  Sugar Buster 

Shorty M.  E.  Kelly 

Nell Phyllis  Sherwood 

Bijou  Strong   Helena  Collier-Garrick 

Viola    Paula    Marr 

Okshula- Washta Margaret  Warren 

Additional  Characters  in  Act  II. 
The    Honorable    Ferguson    Armitage ....  Rex    MacDougall 

Gainsford    Reginald   Mason 

Albert Max  Esberg 

Edward    James  Merrill 

Mrs.  Berkshire    Annie  Esmond 

Nora    Helena  Byrne 

Miners,  Ranchmen,  Cowboys,  etc. 

ACT  I. — "Armitage  Manor,"  Fir  Tree  Hill,  Bull  Frog, 

Nevada,    U.    S.    A.      Spring. 
ACT  II. — Sir    Augustus    Armitage 's    Flat,    Buckingham 

Palace    Mansions.        Buckingham    Palace    Road, 

London,   S.   W.,   England.      Summer. 
ACT  III.— "Armitage    Manor."    Fir    Tree    Hill,    Bull 

Frog,  Nevada,  U.  S.  A.      Autumn. 

PRODUCED  UNDER  THE  STAGE  DIRECTION  OF  WILLIAM  COLLIER 
Scenery  painted  by  Joseph  Physioc. 
Stage   Manager,   FRANK   WESTERTON. 
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"JUDGE   HOSS" 

IN 

HOSS  AND  HOSS' 


r 


DON'TS 
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•ROBERT    RIDGEWAY" 

IN 

"ON  THE  QUIET" 


t 


DONTS  FOR  AUTHORS 
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•'BENJAMIN    FITZHUGH" 

IN 

"THE  MAN   FROM    MEXICO 


ETIQUETTE 


Don't  forget  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword — except  in  romantic  plays. 


Don't  think  that  because  a  play  reads  well 
it  will  act  well ;  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence reads  well,  but  it  doesn't  act  as  well 
as  a  prize  fight. 
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ETIQUETTE 


Remember  there  are  two  kinds  of  plays — 
good  and  bad.  The  good  ones  are  written, 
and  the  bad  ones  are  rotten.    Don't  do  that. 


Don't  think  that  because  you  are  a  play- 
wright you  always  write  a  play  right. 
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CUMl^LATIVE    INTEREST' 


ETIQUETTE 


Don't  take  your  plays  from  life — Puck 
and  Judge  are  just  as  funny. 


Don't  ever  admit  that  you  wrote  a  bad 
play — always  blame  failures  on  the  manager, 
company  or  production. 
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ETIQUETTE 


Don't  forget  that  stage  dinners  do  not  fill 
the  actors  or  the  house. 


^ 


No  matter  how   gross  the  play,  you  get 
your  share  of  the  gross.     Don't  do  that. 
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•O'HOOLIGAN" 

IN 

LITTLE    CHRISTOPHER" 


DONTS  FOR  MANAGERS 
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MIRTH' 


ETIQUETTE 


Don't  forget  that,  on  booking  a  route,  you 
may  send  your  star  so  far  from  New  York 
that  you  won't  get  him  back  next  season. 


Don't  try  to  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
while  good  plays  make  good  actors,  they  also 
make  good  managers. 
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ETIQUETTE 


Don't  be  fooled  by  curtain  calls,  applause, 
bravos,  slaps  on  the  back  or  glowing  ac- 
counts of  your  production  Tuesday  morning; 
wait  for  Tuesday  night's  box  office  receipts. 


* 


Don't  try  to  educate  the  public;  we  have 
public  schools  for  that  purpose. 


30 


SUP-POSING' 


ETIQUETTE 


Don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  although 
"the  play's  the  thing,"  the  playing  of  the 
play's  the  thing  also. 


Don't  put  all  your  money  in  one  produc- 
tion, put  some  of  it  in  the  bank;  and  don't 
put  all  your  money  in  one  bank. 
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ETIQUETTE 


Don't  stand  "in  front"  on  first  nights  and 
look  important;  come  around  to  the  back 
and  help. 


* 


Don't  forget  the  old  line  "What's  in  a 
name," — five  or  ten  per  cent,  more  on  the 
week. 
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•SUBTLETY" 


ETIQUETTE 


Don't  put  any  dressing  rooms  in  the  thea- 
tres you  build,  make  the  actors  dress  in  the 
pubhc  park — you  can  save  all  "fixtures"  that 
way. 


* 


Passes  to  any  play    are  an  awful  give- 
away.   Don't  do  that. 
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ETIQUETTE 

Do  not  forget  that  beautiful  theatres  do 
not  always  bring  beautiful  business.  Don't 
do  that 

The  purpose  of  the  theatre  is  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature  but  first  clean  the  mirror 
and  be  careful  it  isn't  cracked. 


Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  you  can  sub- 
stitute paste  for  diamonds,  tea  for  whiskey, 
candy  for  food,  but  you  cannot  substitute 
a  blacksmith  for  an  actor. 
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ABANDON' 


DONTS  FOR  ACTORS 
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ETIQUETTE 


Don't  take  liberties  with  the  author's  lines; 
always  respect  royalty. 

Don't  think  because  you  hold  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  you  are  the  centre  of  attraction. 

Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  while  you 
support  the  star,  he  supports  you. 
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ETIQUETTE 


Don't  forget  that,  although  Cleveland  was 
a  great  President,  it's  a  bad  show  town. 


Don't  bank  too  much  on  a  good  news- 
paper notice;  just  try  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes 
with  one. 

Don't  ignore  the  fact  that,  although  an 
actor  needs  good  lines,  he  also  needs  a 
good  situation. 
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ETIQUETTE 

Don't  try  to  raise  your  salary,  the  mana- 
ger has  a  hard  enough  time  trying  to  do  it. 


Don't  think  that  because  you  are  indis- 
posed, you  are  indispensable.     Don't  do  that. 


The  Koran  says  "  To  lend  is  to  lose  one's 
money  and  one's  friends."  The  Koran  is 
right;  don't  have  friends  who  haven't  any 
money. 

Don't  go  on  the  stage  from  the  argument 
"come  with  us  and  see  the  world;"  the  only 
scenery  the  actor  sees  is  in  the  baggage  car. 
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ETIQUETTE 


Don't  forget  that  many  a  play  has  closed 
with    the    help    of    Providence    (R.    I.) : 
"Have  you  ever  been  in  Cincinnati?" 


* 


Don't  forget  when  you  make  up  your  face 
to  play,  make  up  your  mind  to  work. 


4- 


Don't  count  too  much  on  quiet  scenes — 
beware  of  the  man  behind  the  drum. 
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insouciance!' 


ETIQUETTE 


Don't  strive  to  wear  another  man's  man- 
tle, make  one  of  your  own. 


* 


Don't  laugh  at  your  audience  no  matter 
how  funny  they  look. 

Don't  wear  all  your  good  clothes  on  the 
stage;  you  may  be  asked  out  to  dinner. 
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ETIQUETTE 

Don't  tell  your  friends  or  manager  how 
much  you  could  do  with  the  star's  part,  do 
something  with  your  own. 

Never  play  in  two  performances  a  day — 
work  in  both  of  them. 

Never  ask  the  advance  man  or  the  mana- 
ger for  the  route — ask  the  property  man  or 
first   old  woman. 
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ETIQUETTE 


Why  should  anybody  else  be  "featured," 
when  your  features  are  just  as  good  as  the 
one's  featured?     Don't  do  that. 


**If  business  permits,"  we  will  give  up 
two,  if  it  doesn't,  you  give  us  two.  Don't 
do  that. 
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ETIQUETTE 


Never  suggest  a  change  in  the  cast — you 
may  be  out  of  work.     Don't  do  that. 


Don't  put  too  much  of  your  own  "stuff" 
in  a  performance, — let  the  backer  do  that. 
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ETIQUETTE 


Remember,  a  three  sheet  never  made  an 
actor — a  third  shirt  may.    Don't  do  that. 

Never  tell  your  "real"   salary — get  it. 
Don't  do  that. 
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DONTS  FOR  AUDIENCES 
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ETIQUETTE 


Don't    mistake    a    small    house    for    an 
author's  shortcomings. 


Don't  think  because  you  are  sitting  in  the 
gallery,  you  are  above  suspicion. 


Remember  that,  when  you  are  sitting  in 
the  theatre  with  another  man's  wife,  there 
are  ladies  in  the  cast.     Don't  do  that. 
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ETIQUETTE 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun 
even  the  New  Theatre  is  an  old  idea.  Don't 
do  that. 

Don't  come  to  the  theatre  late, — remem- 
ber that  the  early  bird  catches  the  plot. 


Don't  ignore  the  proper  function  of  the 
theatre,  mothers;  when  baby  cries  bring  it 
to  the  theatre  so  that  everybody  can  hear  it. 
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ETIQUETTE 


Don*t  complain  when  you  are  told  that 
children  under  five  are  not  admitted  to  the 
theatre,  and  that  ladies  over  forty  never 
admit  it. 


Women  forget  that  when  they  say  they 
"saw  her  fifteen  years  ago",  they  make 
themselves  fifteen  years  older  than  they  like 
to  be  thought.    Don't  do  that. 
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ETIQUETTE 


If  you  have  had  a  falling  out  with  your 
husband,  don't  spoil  his  dinner.  Keep  it 
to  yourself  and  come  and  spoil  the  play. 
Don't  do  that. 


When  you  buy  theatre  tickets,  don't  ask 
"Can  I  see  from  there?"  A  ticket  seller  is 
not  necessarily  an  oculist.    Don't  do  that. 
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ETIQUETTE 


Don't  get  discouraged  if  you  fail  at  your 
real  trade;  plumbing  or  manicuring;  go  on 
the  stag  call  the  world's  a  stage. 


Don't  believe  all  you  see  on  the  stage — 
we  sometimes  look  out  front  and  don't  be- 
lieve it. 
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ETIQUETTE 


Ladies,  please  wait  for  the  emotional  scene 
before  taking  off  your  hats.    Don't  do  that. 


Don't  put  this  book  away;  throw  it  away. 

Don't  come  late  and  know  it  all,  come 
early  and  see  it  all. 
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ETIQUETTE 


Don't  believe  all  you  hear  of  actors — ^we 
read  the  papers  also. 


Don't  shudder  at  the  villian's  cruelty  to 
the  heroine — she  may  be  his  mother. 


* 


Don't  tell   funny  stories  to  one  another 
during  the  play — let  us  amuse  you. 
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ETIQUETTE 


Don't  come  to  the  theatre  looking  for 
tears  and  trouble — you  get  those  at  home. 

Don't  overlook  the  fact  that  the  theatre 
is  yet  to  be  built  in  which  all  the  seats  are 
on  an  aisle,  and  all  the  tickets  for  only  five 
rows  from  the  stage. 
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An  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Conveisalion. 
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